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“Looking over all climes and ages, 
-I find no human being who has 
understood My will. 

“No wonder that they should know 
nothing, for so far I have disclosed 
nothing to them. 


“This time, however, I have appeared 
in this world in person, and am 
going to tell them about every- 
aanavege (O04 bales ie 
Human beings are universally lost 

in the darkness of their own souls, 

having no dependable guide but their 
own self-centered imaginations. But 
no wonder, because they have had no 
immediate touch with the Divine 
heart, nor do they even know of the 

Divine Parent Who created them. 

God the Parent felt pity for them in 

such a plight, and now appeared in 

this world, taking up His habitation 
within the body of the Foundress, and 
revealed Himself universally through 

Her mouth. 


“T am the Creator, the true and 
real God. I have the Preordination 
for this Residence. At this time I 
have appeared in this world in per- 
son to save all mankind, I ask you 
to let Me have your Miki as My liv- 
ing Temple.” These were the words 
of God the Parent, Tenri-O-no-Mi- 
koto, which He uttered for the first 
t'me through the mouth of the Foun- 
dress of our religion, Miki Nakayama. 

Miki’s family was greatly startled 
by this unexpected revelation, and re- 
peatedly declined to comply with His 
request on every possible pretext. But 
since He resolutely would not yield 
an inch, they finally complied once 
and for all, dislodging from their 
minds all self-centered human fancies, 
to say nothing of their concern for 
their own family’s convenience. It was 
on the twenty-sixth day of the tenth 
month of the ninth year of the Era of 
Tempo that they complied, and on 
that day Tenrikyo came into exis- 
tence as a living religion. 


Of course it was no easy task for 
the Foundress to make people un- 
derstand His teachings. But unless 
‘She had first succeeded in convincing 
them of the authenticity of Her being 


God the Parent’s Temple, She could 
never had succeeded in breaking the 
way for tasuke-ichijo (whole-hearted 
saving of mankind), and, in conse- 
quence, there would have been no hope 
of remodeling the present world into 
thet of yokigurashi (joyous life). So 
She devoted Herself to their guid- 
ance with utmost perseverance, as if 
She were bringing up as many inno- 
cent children. She endeavored to teach 
them by Her words, by Her writings 
and by Her life, always putting Her- 
self in the place of others, and per- 
formed wonders before their eyes, so 
that She might convince them of the 
authenticity of Her being His Temple. 

She voluntarily plunged into th 
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depths of poverty in Her fervent 
desire to help the needy; yet She ad- 
vanced in high spirits in all adversi- 
ties, and thus set an example of 
yokigurashi for all mankind. 

Then, in order that She might prove 
that He had come personally into 
this world, taking up His habitation 
within» Her body, She worked many 
miracles which attested the Divine 
power of protection before all eyes, 
beginning with the ‘grant of painless 
child birth’ (obiyayurushi) which 
proved to be a path-breaker for all 
the other ‘various miracles of sav- 
ing’ (yorozu-tasuke), and thus suc- 
ceeded in dispelling the misgivings of 
doubting persons. 
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Nishiyama Mound 


HISTORICAL LANDMARK 


It is recorded that, when the Church 
headquarters was still under construc- 
tion, many relics of ancient earthen- 
ware were excavated from the site 
of construction. This shows that the 
area saw one of the first flowerings 
of Japanese culture. The Nishiyama 
mound and a number of other relics 
of encient tombs are still in. exis- 
tonee around this area. The famous 
Tsonokami Shrine is found in a forest 
at a short distance to the east of the 
Church headquarters, and, near by, 
the limpid stream of Furu gently 
winds. Few people now find their way 
to the shrine, but, years ago, people 
thronged the road to the shrine. A 
stone lantern standing 30 yards to 
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the east of the Church headquarters 
is the sole object reminiscent of 
those days. The Yamanobe-no-micht 
as sung in the Manyoshu anthology is 
said to be the path to Hase through 
Miwa along the slopes of the moun- 
tains seen to the east of the Black 
Gate of the headquarters. Many peo- 
ple thronged the road centuries ago; 
now, however, the road itself can 
hardly be located. On a fine day, Mt. 
Miwa as well as the three highest 
mountains of Yamato could be seen 
in the distance, while the forest of 
the Yamato shrine could be pointed 
to as a dark dot in the vast expanses 
of rice fields. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
JAPANESE KNOWLEDGE OF 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES IN THE 

MIDDLE AGES 

(Twelfth to Sixteenth Century) 

By Dr. Katsumi Mori 


In Kabuki, actors cast in the part 
of the warrior sometimes brag of be- 
ing “the roughest and most dangerous 
men in Japan, known as far away 
as China (Kara) and India (Tenji- 
ku).” These words Kara and Tenjiku 
represented to the Japanese, ancient 
exotic lands in general, and in exam- 
ining Japanese concepts of foreign 
countries we must first look into their 
origin. 

Broadly speaking, until the third 
or fourth century A.D., Japanese for- 
eign relations were to all intents and 
purposes relations with the Korean 
peninsula, but through the interces- 
sion of the latter the Japanese were 
gradually brought into contact with 
China. During this era Kara, an- 
other name for the small kingdom of 
Mimana, which was located in the 
vicinity of modern Pusan, was em- 
ployed in Japan to signify the out- 
side world as a whole, and by a very 
natural linguistic process it eventual- 
ly came to be used specifically to refer 
to China. Hence, somewhat later, 
when China entered the glorious 
T’ang epoch, the ideograph for T’ang 
was given the reading Kara in Japan. 

In the fifth century or thereabouts, 
the spread of Buddhism to Japan 
added to the Japanese knowledge of 
foreign countries the Chinese name 
Tenjiku for India, the place of the 
Buddha’s birth. By the Heian period 
Kara and Tenjiku had become generic 
terms for territories outside Japan. 

In the meantime embassies from 
Japan to the T’ang court brought 
back treatises on Chinese and other 
foreign geography, and even after 
the ninth century, when the embas- 
sies were discontinued, these works 
were the object of Japanese scholarly 


research. Nobles and priests were es- . 


pecially avid in their study of Hsuan 
Tsang’s record of his pilgrimage to 
western lands (Ta-tang Hsi-yu-chi), 
which described places sacred to the 
Buddha in India and other countries. 
The reason for the study of this book 
was a religious one. There was a 
belief that two 
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years after the Buddha’s death the 
world would enter a five hundred- 
year period of decline, after which 
it would be destroyed, and to escape 
this fate growing numbers of Japa- 
nese desired to learn about, and if 
possible to visit, the only places of 
which Hsuan Tsang had _ written. 
1052 was supposed in Japan to be 
the first year of the era of decline, 
and around that time there was a 
notable surge of belief in the Bod- 
hisattva Manjusri who was able to 
grant salvation, and who was thought 
to have resided since the seventh cen- 
tury in a cave in the relatively near- 
by Wu-t’aishan, in China. Chonen, 
Jakusho, and Jojin, as well as a num- 
ber of lesser-known priests made pil- 
grimages to this famous group of 
mountains to atone for their sins and 
obtain entry to paradise, in much 
the same way as Christians visited 
the Holy Land and purchased certi- 
ficates of forgiveness. It is interesting 
to note in this connection, that where- 
as European soldiers returned from 
the Crusades bearing the “true” 
crown of thorns, vials containing the 
tears or breath of Christ, and articles 
that were supposed to have belonged 
to the Virgin, the Japanese returned 
from China with “genuine” relics of 
the Buddha, and as in Europe these 
were enshrined in areas that hence- 
forth became holy ground. Thus, Hay- 
les Abbey in Gloucestershire, remote 
from the Holy Land but made sacred 
by a vial containing a portion of the 
true blood, has a counterpart in the 
Seiryo-ji of Kyoto, which is sancti- 
fied by the presence of a rock brought 
back from Wu t’ai-shan by Chonen in 
987. This stone actually symbolized 
the transplanting of Wu-t’ai-shan in 
Japan. 


In the twelfth century, North China 
was wrested from the Sung empire 
by the Jurchens, and Japanese visit- 
ing China were no longer able to 
journey to Wu-t’ai-shan. In its stead, 
however, Mount Yu-wang, located in 
what is now Chekiang Province be- 
came a center of attraction. There is 
a legend that the Mauryan King 
Asoka (1. B.C. 273-232) made 84,000 
sinall pagodas, into each of which 
he placed a relic of the Buddha’s 
body, and distributed them to vari- 
ous parts of the world. One of these, 
it seems, was discovered at Mt. Yu- 
wang (the name is derived from that 
of A’soka), and thereafter Chinese 


began to make pilgrimages to that 
locality. In the Heian period this fash- }} 
ion spread to Japan, and many Japa- 
nese priests during this era saw the 
reliquary, not a few of them return- 
ing with copies of it. A new faith in 
relics of the Buddha’s body replaced 
the cult of Manjusri. 


In China, the scope of pilgrimages | 
broadened to include not only Mt. 
Yu-wang, but holy sites in India. Ac- | 
cording to Ibn Batuta, who visited ]} 
China in the early fourteenth cen- }} 
tury, a Chinese who came to worship |} 
the widely known Buddha’s foot in | 
Ceylon broke off its great toe, took }} 
it back to Canton, and enshrined it 
in a temple, where people from all | 
over China later came to worship it. 


In Japan, too, the end-of-the world }} 
theory acted as a stimulus to the |j} 
relic cult, and a number of people ||) 
were seized with the desire to visit J) 
the holy places of India. In partieu- |] 
lar we might mention Myoe Shonin 
(also called Koben), a renowned |) 
priest of the Kozan-ji in Kyoto, who | 
gathered a group of companions and jf) 
made more or less elaborate prepara- | 


tions for the trip, going so far as to |} | 


calculate from information in Hsuan | 
Tsang’s record how long it would 
take them to get to Rajaghra at the 
rate of eight, seven, or five Japanese 
rt per day. Unfortunately, just as 
Myoe was about to set out, he fell | 
seriously ill, and he was never able jf 
to make the journey. 


It should not be overlooked that |] 
the underlying factor that made it |] 
possible for Japanese even to con- |f 
ceive of going to India countries. | 


Japanese trading ships, having be- |f 


gun to cross to Korea in the eleventh | 
century, in the twelfth began cut- |) 
ting straight across the East China | 
Sea to the ports of South China. At |) 
the same time there was a constant 
stream of priests of the Zen and Ritsu |] 
Sects going to study on the continent. | 

The Chinese, for their part, had, un- 
der the influence of Arabian traders, 
begun in the ninth century to advance 
into the south seas and in the tenth 
century they were sailing to and 
from the trading ports of the Persian 
Gulf. The Indian Ocean trade route 
was so well developed by the thir- 
teenth century that pilgrimages from 
Japan to India were by no means 
impossible. 


(To be continued) 
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THE MIKAGURA-UTA 


“Mikagura-Uta Kogi” written by 
Prof. T. Fukaya, translated by Hideo 
Mimoto. ; 


The First Section 

International and social evil de- 
scribable as international and social 
problems can be said to have their 
origin in the mind or heart of man. 
We sometime hear the words that 
modern man is insensitive to evil, but 
we must not be unconcerned about the 
existence of evil. It is most impor- 
tant for us to know clearly where evil 
exists. Who is it that sweeps away 
evil? The question is often raised: 
Does man or does God sweep away 
the evil? Evil is swept away by man 
who uses God as a broom. If we ex- 
amine merely the words of this verse 
one might receive the impression that 
sweeping away evil is a_ personal 
problem. Such, however, is not the 
case. In worship when this verse is 
the basis, ten people constitute the 
core of the service and many others 
(seventy-five) take part. In brief, 
sweeping away of evil is not simply 
a personal problem; it is a problem 
shared by many people. In still other 
words, sweeping away of evil should 
be the prayer of all mankind, and, 
thus, our prayers have a social nature. 


TASUKE-TAMAE—SAVE 
US PLEASE 


As illustrated by the gestures of 
the hands pushed downwards with 
palm side down, when we repeat the 
word ‘tasuke’ (save), it is important 
that we push down or repress our 
ego, that we make ourselves nothing 
and kneel before God in order to be 
saved. 

HAROTE—SWEEP AWAY 

As we repeat harote (sweep away) 
we make the motion of sweeping the 
breast with our hands. 


From this we can infer many 
things. 

One of them is that evil like dust 
to which it is compared can be swept 
away. In other words human nature 
is not evil, but is capable of being 
in tune with the Divine Will and is 
something essentially sincere. This 
idea we can see quite clearly asserted 
in the following passage: “When He 
looked down into the muddy sea, He 
saw among the many eels, ‘uwo’ and 
‘mi’. He decided to make them pat- 
terns for man and wife, brought them 
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Tenrikyo Followers in Prayer 


closer and having satisfied himself of 
their sincere nature—” (Tenri Kyo- 
ten pp. 25-26). Thus in our religion 
we can not conceive of anything such 
as original sin about which man him- 
self can do nothing, or evil that dwells 
within the very nature of man. This 
point of view, I suppose, might be 
said to be a fundamental character- 
istic of our religion which proclaims 
yokigurashi or joyous living as our 
goal. 

The next question is: Where does 
evil reside? Evil exists in the heart 
of man. In short, the origin of all 
evil lics in man’s heart. The origin of 
evil events and evil action lies in the 
heart of man and misfortune and ill- 
ness which beset man also have their 
origin in man’s evil management of 
the mind. It is superstition to seek 
the help of God without actually re- 
flecting on the self. 

Our Foundress once said: “He who 
emphasizes himself places a paper 
screen in front of himself: He sees 
and yet he does not see.” 

God does not exist in the exaltation 
of Kgo. The Ego is the antithesis of 
God. When we negate self, abandon 
human intellection, the possibility of 
meeting God is born. The movement 
of the hands to a receiving position 
with the palms facing upward as we 
repeat ‘tamae’ (please), I believe, 
symbolizes the appearance of this 
possibility. 
TENRI-O-NO-MIKOTO—GOD WHO 
IS KING OF DIVINE PRINCIPLES 

At the outset of Chapter 4 in the 
Lasie Text we find: “God the Parent 
we reverently speak of as Tenri-o-no- 
Mikoto. He is the original God, the 
True God, who created the world of 
man from out of nothingness, and 
eternally gives unto all creatures, life, 
time and place.” 

Man who lives in the bosom of God 
is able to receive Divine protection 


and live joyously when he reverently ” 
prays to God the Parent who revealed 
Himself as Tenri-o-no-Mikoto through 
our Foundress, Miki Nakayama, with 
the arrival of the appointed time. 

These ideas, I believe, are symbol- 
ized by the movement of the right 
and then of the left hand in a beckon- 
ing manner as we repeat the name 
of God. That the repetition of God’s 
name is most important in the life 
of faith we can understand not only 
through studying our own religion 
but through examining other reli- 
gions also. 


It is indeed a very simple verse 
but we can say that the entire foun- 
dation of our faith is contained with- 
in this first section of the Mikagura- 
Uta. 

Often we hear people speak of Ji- 
riki (self power) and Tariki (other 
power) in religion. (Translation 
note: these are essentially Buddhist 
terms to distinguish the two schools 
of self and other power (Buddha) sal- 
vation). However, our religion is 
neither jiriki or tariki. It is Tariki 
at the same time that it is Jiriki. 
The Foundress once said that three 
tenths will depend on the individual 
and seven-tenths will be the founda- 
tion. (18, 10, 1) Three-tenths of the 
outcome depend on man’s own ef- 
forts and seven-tenths will depend on 
God’s grace. Three and ten come 
together and we receive ten-tenths or 
complete protection. 


The reason for our repeating the 
verses in the first section twenty-one 
times is: 

ten symbolizes ten-tenths, 

twenty symbolizes duplication, 
with adequate protection commence- 
ment of all things takes place. In other 
words, I feel that the idea expressed 
here is that with complete divine pro- 
tection new life begins. 
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ETHICAL TEACHING 
By TOYOAKI UEHARA, M.A. 


V. POSITION OF TENRIKYO 
TOWARD TRADITIONAL 
SOCIAL ORDER 


Following the fall of the feudalistic 
Bakufu, the Meiji government ex- 
tended its jurisdiction over religion 
by unifying the various religions into 
nationalistic form. This was quite 
natural as Japan was awakening as 
a nation among many other nations. 
The Meiji government naturally sup- 
pressed any anti-nationalistic move- 
ments or thoughts to protect the 
growth of the nation. Miki was per- 
secuted because Tenrikyo struggled 
for the realization of universal love 
through many strange healings. How- 
ever, the persecutions did not weaken 
her work. On the contrary, they 
spurred her on to a more vigorous 
campaign. In her eyes, the orders of 
human aatnority seemed a mere rip- 
ple in the sea. Miki simply expressed 
all her concerns in the term Sekar 
Hitotsu, or “one world,” emphasizing 
the Divine Order over human law, 
thus aiming at a democratic spiritual- 
ism based on the dignity of the in- 
dividual. 


Summary. Briefly, the Tenrikyo 
concept of God brought an image of 
man as the child of God. While tra- 
ditional belief and teaching remained 
in a separated situation of God and 
man in the ethical view, the Tenrikyo 
view reached a more precise and con- 
crete ground in its ethical teaching. 
Through the medium of heavenly rea- 
son and Tasuke by God Himself, man, 
who is essentially good in nature, is 
now able to attain more practical 
enlightenment. It is not too much to 
say that such simplicity and easiness 
of Tenrikyo teaching was most ap- 
pealing to the mind of people who had 
no firm way of life in the chaotic 
days of changing society. Also the 
teaching which aimed for social sal- 
vation as the final attainment through 
individual salvation was a notable 
factor in the success of this religion. 
The ideal goal of the coming King- 
dom of God with its great glory must 
have appealed to the mind of people. 
It is interesting to note that Tenrikyo 
appeared in a form of social religion 


yather than individual religion in the 
midst of rising social movements in 
the nineteenth century. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION 
OF TEACHING 

The Tenrikyo image of man ap- 
pears as the child of God. He is not 
a mere man of thinking but is also 
a man of creative spirit in history. 
What then does Tenrikyo teaching 
say about the application of ethical 
principle in socio-individual relations 
and in daily practice? In this writing 
numerous practical features of this 
religion will be made clear, though 
some of them have already been in- 
troduced briefly in preceding writings. 


I. Kashimono-Karimono or 
Loaned and Borrowed 

As indicated in the preceding writ- 
ing Kashimono-Karimono, as the way 
to enlightenment, plays an important 
role in Tenrikyo practice. Man was 
originally pure and was created as a 
spotless creature clothed in a physical 
body borrowed from the Parent. If 
man does not stray from divine rea- 
son and does not become selfish and 
lustful, his life should be perfect and 
full of happiness and liberty. How- 
ever, man is full of dusts from selfish 
usage of his given freedom, and he 
becomes separated from God by these 
dusts. Thus, it is necessary for man 
to find himself physically as Kashimo- 
no-Karimono so that he may lead him- 
self toward divine reason. 


According to the traditional popu- 
lar Buddhistie concept, the world is 
completely divided into two cate- 
gories: namely, the essential and the 
phenomenal. The way to enlighten- 
ment, broadly, is conceived in three 
stages: (1) natural stage, the naive 
situation where no distinction be- 
tween the subject and the object ex- 
ists; (2) anti-natural stage, the dis- 
united situation where the subject 
and the object are distinctively sep- 
arated in negation; (3) the stage of 
nature as it is, the transcendental 
synthesis in immanence, the harmo- 
nious situation where the subject and 
the object are united under the light 
of essence of absolute affirmation. 
Briefly, the second and the third 
stages are expressed in the common 
phrase, Shiki soku ze Ku, Ku soku 
ze Shiki, or “the phenomenal object 
is indeed the emptiness, and the real 


. . . ” 
emptiness is indeed the phenomenon. 


This indicates that the process of ne- 
gating the phenomenal world for the 
essential world is transformed into 
the process of affirming the pheno- 
menal world as the self-manifestation 
of the essence. This process is re- 
ferred to simply as Oso (approach to | 
reality) Genso (reflection from re- | 
ality as a part) in Buddhism. 

The concept Kashimono-Karimono 
reflects the same processes. The only | 
difference is that Tenrikyo applies the 
theory to self-enlightenment. Miki’s 
interpretation of the teachings is very 
naive, with indications of many ways 
to enlighten the people in connection | 
with the secrets of birth, disease and 
other phenomena, showing the limit 
of human understanding. 


That you can conceive a child and | 
safely deliver it 

Is due to Their divine protection. 
(CEValig3 315) 

. Whatever you may think, you 
cannot do anything for -yourself 
when you are ill... (S '23-6-12) 

You must think over the fact that 
this world is 

But a bosom of God the Parent 
(F III 40) 

If you cannot comprehend that your 
bodies are nothing but a loan from 
him, 

You can never understand Me 
(F III 137) 


The way to reach the noumenal 
world from the phenomenal world is. 
shown without confusing theories. 


According to Miki; all phenomenal 
appearances are the results presented | 
by God as consequences for the usage | 
of human freedom motivated by the 
individual souls. Thus, it is important | 
to follow the divine reason (the in- | 
tention of the Parent) and to purify | 
the soul limitlessly. The appearances | 
of environmental things such as phy- | 
sical body, tools, homes, ete., will be 
changed in accordance with the de-. 
gree of purification attained by the 
mind and soul. This is the unique Ten- | 
rikyo way of life. It is the way of | 
life in which the environmental phe-_ 
nomena are seen merely as shadows 
of mind. 


. However often man is rein- 
carnated, all environmental things will 
be given in accordance with the usage | 
of mind. (S 21-2-15). | 


